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SEVEN, EIGHT, AND NINE YEARS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

E. C. BROOKS 
Professor of Education, Trinity College, Durham, N.C. 



Can a four-year high school resting on a seven-year grammar 
school give a preparation equal to that of a four-year high school 
resting on an eight-year grammar school ? It is not so much the 
purpose of my investigation to answer this question as it is to 
present some facts relative to the grammar schools especially and 
the high school incidentally, which are sufficient to prove this, that 
there is no general rule governing the length of the grammar school, 
and no strong reason why either a seven-, eight-, or nine-year school, 
as a class, exists in its present form. Each seems to be the result of 
accident or imitation, and, in many instances, an eight-year 
grammar school might, without at all detracting therefrom, or 
adding thereto, be labeled with equal accuracy a nine-year school, 
or a seven-year school. 

The efficiency of any school system must be judged (i) by 
its content, that is, the quality and the quantity of subject-matter 
presented, and (2) by its organization, that is, how this content 
is distributed through the years, how it is adjusted to the age, 
ability, and experience of the child, and what opportunity it gives 
the child for the best development, consequently the best progress 
from year to year. In studying the content and the organization 
of the grammar school, this question naturally presents itself: Is 
there an exact amount of subject-matter necessary for all children 
before they can begin the work of the high school? Or can we 
measure the content of the grammar school in terms of units? 
Whenever a definite number of years is adopted, whether it be seven, 
eight, or nine, the quality and quantity of the content of the gram- 
mar school must be made more nearly uniform. When this is done 
we are close to a unit basis. 

In this investigation of the content and the organization of 
the grammar school, I have endeavored to learn as much as possible 
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about: (i) The courses of study in a number of schools — their length 
in years as they exist and the preferred length ; at what legal age 
pupils enter school; the number of daily recitations for each grade; 
the length of the recitation and the school day for each grade; and 
the amount of work that each grade is supposed to do out of school. 
(2) The promotion of students — what percentage of each grade 
completes more than the work outlined for the whole grade; how 
students are promoted from grade to grade; how much time is 
saved by this method; and what per cent of each grade repeats 
more than half the work of the grade. 

In order to obtain this information I sent out more than two 
hundred blanks, including in each a return stamped envelope. 
I was guided by the list of schools found in the last number of the 
Report of the United States Commissioner of Education showing 
the number of schools in towns of more than eight thousand popu- 
lation that contain seven-, eight-, and nine-year grammar schools. 
I sent about five to a state, three to superintendents of the eight- 
and nine-year grammar schools, and two to those of a seven-year 
grammar school. From these two hundred blanks sent out I have 
received about seventy replies from thirty-nine states. They con- 
tain such interesting information, that, in order to be as accurate 
as possible about one feature of the report, I wrote about thirty 
personal letters to as many superintendents in as many states. 

The information obtained shows that the seven-year grammar 
school is found in nearly every state of the union; but as a rule it 
prevails more generally in the South. In New England the eight- 
and nine-year schools are found in about equal ratio in the larger 
cities, but the tendency is to reduce all to eight years; while in the 
West, the eight-year school prevails with a tendency in many sec- 
tions to reduce it to seven years. Is a seven-year school better 
for the New England states? Is the quality and the quantity 
of the content the same ? And is the organization of the one as 
well adjusted as that of the other ? In other words, what deter- 
mines the length of the grammar school ? 

If we can for the present omit the personal inclination of the 
superintendent, it would appear that the length of the grammar 
school is governed by (i) the age of students entering the first 
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grade, (2) the number of subjects taught daily in each grade, 
(3) the opportunity offered by the school organization for the 
promotion of students, and (4) the character of the population 
in the community of the school. Yet in the same state where all 
these conditions are similar, we find grammar schools of different 
lengths, showing that the personal incHnation of the superintendent 
is a strong factor. 

I. THE LEGAL AGE OF ENTRANCE 

This question was asked each school: If three students, ages 
respectively five, six, and seven, enter the first grade at the same 
time, will they reach the high school at the same time, granting 
equal capacities at the same age? The answers to this question 
were almost unanimous in the opinion that the seven-year-old 
child would reach the high school at least a year before the others; 
and, if an opportunity is given for the capacity of each to express 
itself, the six-year-old child will reach the high school ahead of the 
five-year-old child. Yet only a few of the schools exhibit any 
scheme by which one student can progress more rapidly than 
another. 

The first opinion is verified by the reports, for in the schools 
of Alabama, Texas, Virginia, and Tennessee the age of admission 
is seven, and the length of the grammar school is seven years. 
In Tennessee the grammar school in one city is eight years, and the 
high school three years, but high-school work is probably done in 
the last year of the grammar school, as is the case in many eight- 
year grammar schools in the South. 

Students entering at six years of age in Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Ilhnois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Montana, North Carolina, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Utah, and Washington show different results. In Colorado, one 
city has a seven-year course, but prefers an eight-year course. 
On the other hand another city in the same state has an eight- 
year course which "under present conditions," it says, is advisabl . 
Florida has eight, Georgia, seven; Idaho, eight, but prefers seven; 
Indiana, eight; Kentucky, eight; Missouri, two eight, one seven; 
Montana, eight; North Carolina, seven; New Hampshire, eight; 
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Oklahoma, eight; Oregon, eight; Pennsylvania reports three 
schools — one seven, another eight, and the third nine; South 
Carolina, seven; Utah, eight; Washington, eight under present 
conditions; California, eight; Ohio, eight; Illinois, eight. 

Students entering at live years of age in Connecticut, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin show likewise 
different results. One school in Connecticut has eight years, but 
would, give students opportunity to complete the work in seven 
years. But in another school the course is nine years. In Iowa, 
Des Moines has eight, but would reduce it if the school year were 
longer. It is now one hundred and ninety days. In an Iowa city 
the course is eight and one-half years. In Massachusetts it is 
nine years, with a few exceptions. In Mississippi it is eight years ; 
Nebraska, eight years; New Jersey, eight, "as a rule"; New York, 
eight; Rhode Island, nine with one exception; Vermont, nine; 
Wisconsin, eight, but in favor of a reduction.' 

It would appear then that the progress of students through 
the grammar-school- years is not influenced as much as it should 
be by the age of the pupils. There may be a vast difference in 
the ages, yet the progress may be the same. An extreme case, to 
use as an illustration, is a young man now at Trinity College, 
Durham, N.C., who had, all told, only five years' training when he 
entered college. He brought a diploma from one of the best high 
schools in the state that maintains a four-year course carrying 
fourteen units. The young man entered the high school at twenty- 
live years of age, having had only two years' preparation before- 
hand, and he completed the high-school course in three years. 
If this young man had entered a city school where the number of 
daily recitations are counted with two figures, it is quite probable 
that he would have been ten of the twelve years at least passing 
through the grammar school and the high school. And the end 
of his schooling would have been reached even before he could pass 
into the high school. His age would have aided but little in his 
progress through the years. 

' The reader will keep in mind that these facts are taken from an average of three 
reports from a state. 
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The reports lead one to believe that it does not make much 
difference whether the work of the grammar school is called six, 
seven, eight, or nine years in length. In fact, this tells so little 
about a school that the grouping of the courses by years might very 
well be dropped. For instance, one superintendent writes: "In 
seventeen years as superintendent I have had only one pupil, enter- 
ing at six, who finished the grammar and high school on required 
time." The two make only a nine-year course. 

The superintendent of a certain school in Connecticut says: 
"The really vital test of the school system is not how many grades 
below the high school, but how many years does it take the average 
pupil to reach the high school." He believes it will take nine 
years; but "popular clamor will compel us all to have an eight- 
grade system, I suppose." Here students enter at five years of 
age, but he believes that if students entered at seven they would 
gain more than a year. 

The most perplexing problem, then, of the city school systems 
is not the length of term, the age of pupils, nor governing boards, 
but it seems to be one or both of the following: (i) the number of 
daily subjects or recitations, and (2) the lack of opportunity for 
individual progress. 

II. THE NUMBER OF DAILY RECITATIONS 

The number of subjects taught daily in each grade of the gram- 
mar school, the order of their appearance, the prominence given 
to each, and the amount of time devoted to each furnish a 
chapter in the study of present-day education that is no less 
astonishing than it is unique. In studying the reports I was struck 
with this most interesting feature that one school in New England 
requires each pupil of the third grade to recite nineteen times 
daily ; while another school in the same state requires its pupils of 
the same grade to recite only four times daily. In order, then, 
that these figures might be better understood, I wrote personal 
letters to the superintendents of about thirty schools asking each 
to define the term "recitation," and to send me a copy of the daily- 
program of the different grades; for it was clear to me that a grade 
which attempts to instruct pupils in four subjects daily should 
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show different results from one that attempts to instruct pupils 
in nineteen subjects daily. The superintendents, as a rule, replied 
promptly to my letters giving me their ideas of the recitation and 
sending me also copies of the daily program. 

I was aware of the fact that the term "recitation" included 
in many schools the time spent by the teacher in assigning a sub- 
ject to a class and in aiding the class to overcome the difficulties 
of the lesson in order that the class on the following day might be 
well prepared to recite that lesson; for the clamor against home 
study has forced teachers to some such practice as this. Let me 
add here that home study is prohibited in some cities by the 
authority of governing boards; and, in one instance, the state 
law prohibits assigning home work to pupils under fourteen years 
of age. And it is at fourteen that high-school work begins as a rule. 
Having these facts in mind I asked for a definition of the "reci- 
tation" ; and I quote one which is typical. "So far as my observa- 
tion and experience go, the word recitation, as used in school work, 
means the time in which the group of children recite directly to 
the teacher and is exclusive of preparation periods." Other schools 
that included the preparation in the number of daily recitations 
designated the same in the daily program sent to me, so it is not 
difficult to study this subject. 

I have selected from the number received four daily programs. 
One is taken from New England, one from north of the Ohio, one 
west of the Mississippi, and one from the South Atlantic States. 
Practically a duplicate of each, however, could be found. in modi- 
fied forms in the North, South, East, and West. 

Program I, given on the following page, shows the content of 
a seventh grade in a New England school: 

This "Order of Exercises" shows that the day's work is divided 
into sixteen periods, exclusive of all recesses; two of these periods 
are devoted to individual study or preparation; while fourteen 
are given over to recitations or some order of exercise. A student 
entering the first grade at five years of age would be eleven years 
old when he reached the seventh grade. Suppose this pupil is in 
the first division of the history class, he is on recitation continu- 
ously from the period of opening exercises to 1:45 o'clock in the 
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afternoon, save the recess periods. He has been on nine exercises. 
When did he make his preparation for the various exercises ? At 
1:45 he has twenty minutes study period in which to prepare his 
geography lesson. Then come reading and written work in order, 
followed by another period of fifteen minutes for individual work, 
and the day closes with music. The content here is great indeed, 



PROGRAM I 

Order of Exercises 



Of the Seventh Grade 
Fall Term, 1909 



. School 
, Teacher 





From 


A.M. 


8.30 




8.40 




9-3° 




9-35 




10.00 




10.15 




10.40 




11.00 




II . 10 


Thurs. 


II .00 



To 



Recitations 



Class 



Subject 



Study 



Class 



Subject 



1-30 
1-45 
2.05 
2.30 
2-35 
2-55 
2. IS 
2.30 



8.40 
9.30 
9-35 
10.00 
10.15 
10.40 
II .00 
II . 10 
11.30 

11.30 



1-45 
2.05 
2.30 
2.3s 
2-55 
3.15 
2.30 
3.00 



Opening 

All 

All 

All 

All 
ist Div. 

All 

All 

All 

All 

AH 
2d Div. 

All 

All 
ist Div. 
2d Div. 

All 

All 



Exercises Talks 

Arithmetic 

Gymnastics 

Language 

Recess 

History 

Penmanship 

Mental Arithmetic 

Spelling 

Drawing 



on Phys 

All 



iology and Manners 
Arithmetic 



All 



Language 



2d Div. 

All 



History 
Penmanship 



All 



Spelling 



iist Div. 



Music 
History 

Geography 

Recess 

Reading ; 2d Div. 

Reading ! ist Div. 

Individual Work 

Music 



Geography 



Written Work 
Written Work 



but the quahty can only be approached approximately. Here 
the organization keeps all the pupils together in all subjects except 
those of history and reading; and it is quite probable that in these 
exercises they all recite the same lessons, although there are two 
divisions of the grade. 

Program H, given below, exhibits a "Daily Program" of the 
fifth grade, which comes from a school north of the Ohio. 

Here the content, or the number of subjects for each child, is 
about the same as that in Program I, but the organization is 
vastly different. The grade is divided into two sections, and one 
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recites while the other studies. The length of the day here is two 
hundred and eighty minutes, against two hundred and fifty in 
Program I. In arithmetic, history, physiology, geography, gram- 
mar, and reading, the two sections recite separately; but in lit- 
erature, writing, music, calisthenics, spelling, individual assistance 
they are all grouped together. In all subjects, therefore, that require 

PROGRAM II 
D.4ILY Program 



Grades 5A and 5B 



. School 
. Teacher 





Hour 




Recitation Period 


Study Period 


A.M. 


8.45 


8.50 


Opening Exercises 






8.50 


9.20 


Literature, Writing 


Drawing 




9. 20 


9.40 


B. Arithmetic 


A. Read., Spell., Def. 




9.40 


10.00 


A. Arithmetic 


B. Arithmetic 




10.00 


10. 15 


B. Hist, or Physiol. 


A. Arithmetic 




10.15 


10.25 


A. Hist, or Physiol. 


B. Hist, or Physics 




10. 25 


10.40 


Recess 






10.40 


II .00 


A. and B. Music 






11.00 


11.20 


B. Geography 


A. Hist, or Physiol. 




II . 20 


II .30 


Calisthenics 






11.30 


"•45 


A. Geography 


B. Geography 




11-45 


11-55 


Individual Assistance 


or General Work 


P.M. 


1 .30 


1 .40 


Spelling 






1.40 


2 .00 


B. Grammar 


A. Geography 




2.00 


2. 20 


A. Grammar 


B. Grammar 




2.20 
2-35 


2-35 
2-55 


Calisthenics and Rest 
B. Def., Reading 






A. Grammar 




25s 


3. IS 


A. Def., Reading 


Read., Spell., and Def. 




315 


3-25 


General Work and In 


dividual Instruction 



much previous preparation, there are two sections; and one studies 
while the other recites; but in the exercises that do not demand 
previous preparation, except spelling, they are all grouped together. 
It is interesting to notice how the emphasis is placed. Twenty 
minutes are devoted to arithmetic; ten minutes to history; twenty 
minutes to music; fifteen minutes to geography; ten minutes to 
spelling; twenty minutes to grammar; thirty minutes to literature 
writing; ten minutes to calisthenics; and ten minutes to indi- 
vidual assistance. While one class is reciting history in the ten 
minutes allowed, the other class is devoting the same time to prepa- 
ration; and thus the day is spent in short periods. 
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Program III is from the seventh grade of a school west of the 
Mississippi. It is as follows: 



PROGRAM III 



Sections i and 2 



Seventh Grade 



Time 


Recite 


Prepare 


9.00 


915 


15 


Music 




915 


9.40 


25 


2. Arithmetic 


I. Spelling 


9.40 


10.05 


25 


I. Arithmetic 


2. Grammar 


10.05 


10.30 


25 


2. Grammar 


I. Grammar 


10.45 


II . 10 


25 


I. Grammar 


2. History 


II. 10 


11-35 


25 


2. History 


I. History 


"■35 


12 .00 


25 


Drawing, Tues, Thurs., 
Fri. 


Mental Arith., Wed.; 
Penmanship, Fri. 


I. IS 


1 .40 


25 


I. History 


2. Geography 


1 .40 


2 05 


25 


2. Geography 


I. Geography 


205 


2.30 


25 


I. Geography 


2. Reading 


2 45 


3 10 


25 


2. Reading 


I. Reading 


310 


3-35 


25 


I. Reading 


2. Spelling 


3-35 


4.00 


25 


Spelling, Mon., Tues., 
Wed. 


Mental Arith., Thurs., 
Fri. 



This grade is divided into two sections, and while one recites 
the other prepares. The emphasis is placed on five subjects: 
arithmetic, grammar, history, geography, and reading. The time 
devoted to each subject is fifty minutes, twenty-five for study 
and twenty-five for recitation. Here the number of daily recita- 
tions is considerably less than is found in the other two; yet the 
organization of the classes is very similar to those found in Program 
II. The length of the school day, exclusive of all recesses, is 
three hundred and fifteen minutes. Although the number of sub- 
jects taught daily in this school is smaller than in either of the 
above, the school day is the longest. 



[To be continued] 



